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From the Leisure Hour. 
JOUN HOWARD, 


“On the north side of the priory of St. Bartho- 
lomew,” says John Stowe, in his “Survey of 
London,” * is the lane truly called long, which! 
reacheth from Smithfield to Aldersgate-street.”’| 
At the time when our venerable metropolitan to- | 

grapher recorded this characteristic notice of a| 


siderable obscurity resis on the scene as well as|may befall. Knowledge of a profession is no bur- 


the exact date of his birth. 


record or sovereigns confer. 


sparkling with benevolence, and compressed lips, 


strong to be easily broken. Hair cut short in 


portrait. 


scholar at Hertford; and was then removed to 
the care of Mr. Eames, who was tutor in a semi- 


the education of both dissenting ministers and lay- 
men. 





This son was the 
John Howard on whose name, by universal accla- 
mation, the title of philanthropist has been bestow-| with medicine; nay, he is then more a gentleman 
ed—a title far surpassing any which heralds can 

We fancy we see| 
him in his father’s garden—a lad not tall of his| 
age, yet thin and spare, and rather fragile in his 
make and appearance, with large nose, and eyes | 


front and curled behind, and costume somew hat | 
like a full court dress in miniature, complete the | 
Young Howard went to school for) 
seven years with Mr. Worsley, a good Greek| without any liking for scales and ledgers,-inas- 


den. A gentleman is not the less a gentleman 
because he is conversant with law, with trade, 


than he otherwise could be, for he is more com- 
pletely independent. He alone is perfect master 
of his actions who has a personal means of living 
|—some art or craft, knowledge or skill, of which 
chance and change cannot divest him ; wanting 


|this, his present interest or his fears for the future 
which show that he carries with him a will too| 


must often modify his hopes and warp his con- 
science.” 


It would seem, however, as if Howard, who had 
been well schooled in filial obedience, only sub. 
mitted to the drudgery of the grocer’s warehouse, 


much as we find that almost immediately upon his 


| father’s death he procured the surrender of his 
nary conducted in Tenter Alley, Moorfields, for | indentures. 





His apprenticeship obligations were 
early cancelled upon the payment of a sum of 


Mr. Eames was of rare attainments, a| money; but the youth, freed from the yoke of 


well-known locality, it was ‘ built on both sides) friend of Sir Isaac Newton, and pronounced by |servitude, was by no means disposed to riot in hig 
with tenements for brokers, tipplers, and such| Dr, Watts to be the most learned man he ever | new-found liberty, but with a steadiness and caré 
like ;” but the brokers had the predominance | knew. But Howard, with these advantages, never | such as belong to the ripest years of human life, 


afierwards, for an annotator upon Strype de-| 
scribes Long-lane as “a place of note for the sale| 
secondhand and new, but chiefly for old.” It is} 
more than probable, that many a thrifty salesman | 
in that queer old neighbourhood made a decent 
fortune out of his yearly gains, though only one 
that we know of has attained to any celebrity. This 


turned out a scholar. 


ety and correctness, 


generosity with which his history abounds, Mr. 
Densham was assistant to Mr. Eames, and won 
the respect and gratitude of Howard. 


Strange to say, he not only | he attended to the preservation, improvement, and 
knew very little of Latin, and less Greek, but he | proper use of the patrimony he inherited, 
of apparel, linen, and upholsterer’s goods, both| could never write his own language with propri- | personally superintended the repairs of the Clap- 
But among his school as-| ton House, and as we walk through the main 
| sociations there occurs one of those instances of|street of that now populous suburb, we think of 


He 


Howard’s visit to the paiernal abode, and his re- 
collections amidst the scenes of his boyhood, and 


The latter,|call to mind how daily he might be seen by a 


is certain, that no fortune was ever laid up by any | just before setting out on his last and fatal journey, | buttress of the garden wall, at the hour when the 
gave his old tutor an unlimited order to draw on| baker was passing with his cart, buying a loaf of 


of the diligent sons of trade in our great metro- 
polis, destined to a better use in the hands of the 
heir and sticcessor, than the fortune of him to 
whom we now refer, Many a father has felt) 
what the wise man so touchingly expresses: “J 
hated all the labour which I had taken under the 
sun, because | should leave it to the man that! 
should be after me, and who knoweth whether he| 
shall be a wise man or a fool?” And survivors} 
have witnessed a sad squandering by the new) 
possessor of money scraped together by much| 
toil, amidst not a little of self-denial. But the 
prosperous tradesman in Long-lane, whom we| 
are now thinking of, was honoured as the accu-| 
mulator of riches which, instead of “ perishing | 
through sore travail,” became, through the bene- 
ficence of his son, the instrument of mercy to| 
England and the world, surrounding his name} 
with a lustre at which generations to come will | 
look back with reverence and praise, 

John Howard kept a shop somewhere about the! 
corner of the place so noted for the sale of uphol- 
serer’s goods ; and when, by diligently following | 
that line of business, he had obtained enough to| 
enjoy his ** otium cum dignitate,” he first retired | 
to Enfield, and then removed to Clapton. About| 
1790 the Clapton residence was described as a 
venerable mansion situated on the western side of | 
the street, but much decayed, and lately disfigured. | 
Very soon afier it was pulled down. There, in| 





his banker for whatever sum he might stand in| 


need of; but the delicate conscientiousness of the 
poor scholar was as great as the benevolence of 
his rich friend, for though at the time having only 


twelve or thirteen pounds a-year, he diminished 


ary privilege. 


Howard’s father did what few men in his cir- | 
Though he could | 


cumstances are wont to do. 
leave his son a fortune, he determined to bring 
him up to trade, and therefore bound him appren 
tice to Messrs, Newnham and Shipley, wholesale 
grocers in Watling-street, For that old thorough. 
fare with a Roman name, we must confess some 
considerable penchant. Memories of the time 
when the great masters of the world had their 
provinces in Britain, and Roman manners and 
Roman hearts covered the banks of the Thames, 
all about that neighbourhood, come thick and fast 
before the mind’s eye, as we sometimes thread 
that alley-like avenue to London Bridge, in pre- 
ference to the broader and more crowded high- 
way of Cheapside. Milton’s shade, of course, 


| meets us at the corner of Milk-street, and we like 


to think also of the grocer’s apprentice, grown 
g PP - 


‘somewhat since we described him at Clapton ;/ 


who amidst hogsheads of sugar and chests of tea | 
was acquiring habits of application to business of | 


no little use to him in alier life. Meditating on | 





jamong the cabbages.” 
his little capital rather than accept the discretion- | 


the man, and flinging it over the wall, and then, 
with a laugh, saying to his father’s gardener, the 
playmate probably of his own earlier days, ** Har- 
ry, see if there is not something for you there 
The frolicsomeness of 
Howard in his youth bore the stamp of true kind- 
liness of disposition, and that punctuality in en- 
gagements which marked the entire history of 
Howard in his manhood. 

But he did not live in the Clapton House—that 


'was let, His own place of abode was Stoke New- 


ington. He had lodgings there, where he studied 
and improved his mind, ‘The delicate state of 
his health required more attentive nursing than 
he found in the house where he first lodged, so he 
removed to apartments under the roof of Mrs, 
Sarah Lowne, a widow of a little property, resid- 
ing in Church-street, who devoted her time to the 
care and comfort of the young invalid. He had 
some rather strange notions, and when they 
shaped themselves into the form of duty, they al- 
ways rested upon a very firm substratum of con- 
scientiousness, ‘Though he was ouly twenty-five, 


| he considered that he could justly repay the lady 


for her kindness, though she was fifty-two, by 
nothing less than the offer of his hand in marriage, 
with the resolution of promoting the happiness of 


| her life who had saved his. The eccentric proposal 


was at first refused, but being strongly urged, was 


1739, Mr, Howard must have been living in good|this early portion of Howard’s history, our|at length accepted, and Howard amply redeemed 


circumsiances, as in that year he paid the fine| thoughts take the shape so well defined by his| his vow, 


for not serving as sheriff of London. He had| last biographer :— No man can foresee even for|been happy in his choice, though his domestic 
then a son, about thirteen years old, who was|an hour the turns of fortune. 


probably born in the Clapton house ; though con-| wisdom to be armed and prepared for whatever| which he afterwards so richly reaped during the 


He always expressed himself as having 


It is the part of enjoyment was of a different character from that 


































































































































ten years of wedded companionship he spent with|to make, we stated that a pig would not grow, if} ‘ Not going to learn a trade! I should like to 
We soon afier met an old| know why a trade is not as good as a clerkship, 
gentleman, and he had lived sixty years without|1 suppose you think it is more genteel and respec. 
discovering the fact, and the first words he ad-|table! 
dressed to us were ;—‘ well, you told me why/|trade? Where would you be with your jobling. 
Two years ago, | put | house, I wonder. 


his second wife—his beloved Henrietta. ‘The first 
Mrs. Howard died in 1755, between two and three} 
years afier her marriage, and lies buried in St.| 
Mary’s, White-chapel. Howard felt lonely when | 
this tie was dissolved and broke up housekeeping, | 
giving away his furniture to the poor of the vil- 
lage, The old gardener we have mentioned re- 
ceived for his share a bedstead and bedding, a 
table and half a dozen chairs, together with a new 
scythe—a dividend of the philanthropist’s relics 
which, at a subsequent period, when the donor's | 
fame had spread far and wide, Lecame mightily | 
enchanced in value. We have no means of as-| 
certaining the house where Howard lived at Stoke 
Newington, but we know where he worshipped, 
We have a vivid recollection of the old independ- | 
ent chapel there, as it appeared about twenty years 
ago, then much in the same stdte it had been in| 
from the beginning, The small pulpit, surmounted 
with a huge sounding-board, and the tall-backed | 
pews and heavy galleries, spoke of other days, 
constituting an appropriate back-ground for the| 
figure of young Mr. Howard in earnest prayer, or 
reverently listening to his pastor, Micaiah ‘Town- 
send. ‘The man of whom we write, it should be 
remembered, was eminent for his spiritual picty, 
no less than his active benevolence. He breathed 
through his letters and journals a devotional fer- 
vour which, while they rebuke the languid reli- 
gious sentiments of frigid professors of Christian- 
ity, are calculated to excite a sympathetic ardour 

ithe hearts of all who have any spiritual sensi- 
bility. The motto on his monument in Carding- 
ton church, written by himself, was expressive of 
his evangelical creed, and his tone of humble con- 
fidence from first to last, “* My hope is in Christ.” 

Howard removed to lodgings in St. Paul’s 
churchyard, whence he proceeded to the continent, 
and where, we presume, he afterwards returned. 
That visit to the continent was a very eventful 
one. He was taken prisoner, and barbarously 
treated, and detained for some months a captive 


deprived of light, 


THE FRIEND. 


my pigs would not grow. 


in a snug place under my barn, six pigs. It was 


In the spring | took them out, and they | 
looked like rats. ‘They hadn’t grown a pound.” 
A farmer of our acquaintance was some time 
since driving a mare. We asked him how she 
became blind. He told us that he put her and 
two other three year old horses into a perfectly 
dark stable in the fall, and in the spring, soon 
after they came to the light, they were stone blind, 
These illustrations show conclusively, that light 
is necessary to every living and growing thing. 
Our barns are not light enough, Our houses, too 
many of them, are too destitute of light. Parents 
pursue a blind and benighted course, when they 
encourage their children in living housed and im- 
prisoned, when they encourage them in envelop- 
ing their faces under impenetrable veils, lest their 
cheeks should blister, You cannot blister the 
cheek of a cherry or a peach. Better remember 
thatthe ruddy glow of priceless health, and the 
life and animation that irradiate beauty, can never 
exist in perfection, unless in full and free expo- 
sure to air and sun light.— Toledo Blade. 


oe 


“| ain’t going to learn a Trade,” 





— 


What would you do, if nobody learned a 


Now, if you would only be a 
book-binder, or printer, or carpenter, or mason, 


warm but dark, and they were fed through the|or shoemaker, and act with the true spirit of a 
| floor, 


noble workman, you may reach the head of your 
business, and become the best known man in your 
line in the country.” 

‘© What, be a cobbler /” 

“Certainly. You had better be a good cob. 
bler, and a successful man in your character and 
life, than a bad clerk or a doubtful merchant, 
Have you" never heard of men that have learned 
trades, and what they have done? Now, suppose 
| and my brother, and a good many others, go to 
work at our trades, and we make boots, shoes, 
hats, tin-pans, knives, threshing mills, watches, 
and other things, and then, because you have 
never learned a trade, and don’t know enough to 
be of any other use to us, suppose we ask you to 
sell these for us—how much more genteel are 
you than we? Is it genteel to earn a living in 
some way, without being obliged to take off your 
coat and dirty your hands? It may be genteel, 
in one sense, but the clerk who begins in that 
spirit will pretty surely make a bad merchant, 
‘The merchant or the clerk who will not take off 
his coat, and lift a bale of goods, or nail up a 
box, but makes the porter do it, because it is 





Ain’t you? I should like to know why not. 
Hundreds and tens of thousands have learned one 
before you, and many more will do the same 
thing. A trade well learned, may make a name 
and a fortune well earned, If you ever get either 
without working for it, you will be either very 
“lucky,” or very unfortunate, 

1 don’t think much of a boy who says he is not 
going to learn a trade, If his place in the world 
is such that he can learn a good trade and have 





in France. ‘There he saw and felt what entered 
into his soul, and afierwards helped to impel him 
onward in his astonishing career of prison visita- 
tion and reform. He was permitted to return to 
England, so strong was the confidence he inspired, 
to negotiate himself with the government for his 
liberation. He had pledged his honour to go back 
to prison if he did not succeed; and when his 
friends congratulated him on his escape, he desired 
them to defer their expressions of joy, till he had 
obtained an honourable discharge of his obliga- 
tions, So the shadow of Howard passes us in St, 
Paul’s chnrchyard, out on parole, like another 
Regulus, prepared to re-enter the land of captivity 
if he cannot obtain liberty upon terms fair and just, 
A right noble study is that for the men of com- 
merce, and for all sorts of men who pass by St. 
Paul’s every day: My word is my bond, 


own hurt and changeth not.” 
(Conclusion next week.) 
— 

Light for Animals.—We are ofien impressed 
with the gross neglect of otherwise intelligent 
men, in not securing abundant light for animal 
life. ‘To the animal and the plant alike and to 
each and every human being, light as well as 
warmth, is absolutely indispensable. Put a plant 
in a cellar and it will grow up colourless, flexible, 
healthless, Put it ina dark place, and yet give 
it air, and it will hardly do better. Yet people 
will attempt to bring up animals imprisoned and 
housed, In some public remarks we had occasion 


This 
sentiment, embodied in the conduct even of a 
heathen, ought surely to guide all believers in that 
book which commends him who “ sweareth to his 


a good situation, he will be very unwise not to 
seize the opportunity. A boy who goes to a 
trade, determined to make himself master of his 
business, and to be a well-informed and intelligent 
workman, will soon rise to the head of his profes- 
sion, if he pursues the right path. ‘The faithful 
apprentice who delights to do his day’s work 
well, and to do it to the best of his ability, so as 
to earn the praise of his employer, will feel hap- 
pier, and be a more honourable man, than he who 
does just enough to shuffle along through the 
day, and then hurries away from his work as 
though it were a nuisance, 

| knew a boy who was too poor to go to school 
and college, although he would have liked that 
course very well. But he had to work. So he 
went to learn a trade. He tried to do his work 
always to the very best of his ability. He went 
to a place, and the first day his master came to 
look at What he had done, and after closely exa- 
mining it, he turned round and said to his fore- 
man, * James, that is very excellent work for a 
new boy, It is about as good as any of our jour- 
neymen do it!” Did not that little fellow feel as 
proud as if he had won a triumph? He was re- 
warded from the start with the good opinion of 
his employer, and he never forgot the pleasure with 
which he heard his master’s encouraging words, 





and as [ had a chance to speak to him, I asked, 
“ What are you going to do?” 
|into a merchant’s jobbing house.” “ Going to be 
ja clerk, then. Why do you not learn a trade?” 
“Trade!” said he, * I aint going to learn a 
trade |” 








Not long ago a boy was about leaving school, | 


“1 am going | 


beneath him, may get along in the world, but the 
chances are against him, 

** Learn a trade! Did you never hear of such 
a man as Ben, Franklin, who learned the printing 
trade, and became one of the most distinguished 
men of modern times?’ Have you never heard of 
a carpenter named Rittenhouse, or a man who 
made philosophical instruments, and afterwards 
revolutionized the world with his discoveries in 
the steam engine? Have you heard of James 
Watts, or is it genteel not to know any thing 
about trades or those who have learned them? 
Who was Arkwright, that followed the trade of a 
barber? Or Whitney, or Fulton? Who was: 
Governor Armstrong, of Massachusetts, or Isaac 
Hill of New Hampshire, who learned the trade of 
a printer, Did you ever hear of the man who 
swung his sledge at the anvil, and became the 
| distinguished blacksmith, named Elihu Burritt? 
And talking about cobblers, did you ever hear of 
a distinguished cobbler named Roger Sherman? 
Or of the illustrious lame cobbler of London 
named John Pounds, who founded Ragged 
Schools, and put into operation one of the 
greatest pieces of moral machinery of the age?” 

** No!” 

“You haven’t? Well, you know just enough 
to be a clerk ? You should feel it to be an honour 
io Stand on the same platform with such men, 
even if they are distinguished cobblers and black- 
smiths, 

But goon! Be wise! Resolve to do always 
as you know how! Be faith(ul, and persevere! 
By and by we shall perhaps hear of your being 
a distinguished merchant—distinguished for pri 
vate and public virtue,” 

So we bade our young friend good-bye, with 
our best wishes, and resolved to say to our 
readers in the Evangelist, about the same, as we 
said to him.— NV. Y, Evangelist. 











A Furious Elephant at Large—Three Horses 
kulled.—We learn from the Providence (R. 1.) 
| Journal, of the 6th inst., that the large elephant, 
| Hannibal, attached to the Broadway menagerie, 
which was at exhibition at Pawtucket, on the 3d 
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instant, got loose from his keeper on the way 
from Pawtucket to Fall River, early yesterday 
morning. Before starting, his keeper made him| 
lift the hinder part of a wagon loaded with 3500) 
pounds, for the purpose of getting it into line. It 
js supposed that this, although not unusual, might 
have suggested to him the mode of attack which 





most favourable circumstances, he finds to be/|“ great mind” to do many things, but ending all 


Fahrenheit. 


bid waters of the great rivers of the East and 


he adopted afterwards, When about seven miles| North-east of Asia, and partly to its high temper- 


from Pawtucket he became furious, turned upon 
his keeper, who had to fly for his life and take 
refuge in a house, got free, and rushed along the 
road, destroying every thing in his way, Meet- 
ing a horse and wagon belonging to Mr. Stafford 
Short, he thrust his tusk into the horse and lifted 
horse, wagon and rider into theair, He mangled 
the horse terribly, and carried him about fifty leet 
and threw the dead body into a pond, , The 
wagon was broken to pieces, and Mr. Short con- 
siderably hurt. The elephant broke one of his 
enormous tusks in this encounter. A mile farther 
the elephant, now grown more furious, attacked 
in the same mannera horse and wagon, with Mr. 
Thomas W. Peck and his son, He broke the 
wagon and wounded the horse, which ran away. 
Mr. Peck was pretty badly hurt in the hip. 

While the keepers were engaged in securing 
the smaller elephant, who had not, however, 
manifested any signs of insubordination, the 
larger one got off from them, and went through 
Barneyville, when Mr. Mason Barney and ano- 
ther man mounted their horses and kept on his 
track as near to him as was prudent, giving warn- 
ing of the danger to the passengers whom they 
met on the way. The elephant would occasion- 
ally turn to look at them, but did not atternpt to 
molest them. 

The next man in the path was Mr. Pearce, who 
was riding with his little son in a one horse wagon. 
He was coming towards the elephant, and being 
warned by Mr. Barney, turned around and put 
the horse to his speed, but the elephant overtook 
him, and seizing the wagon, threw it into the air, 
dashing it to pieces, and breaking the collar bone 
and arm of Mr, Pearce. The horse, disengaged 
from the wagon, escaped with the fore wheels, 
and the elephant gave chase for eight miles, but 
did not caichhim. ‘The elephant came back from 
his unsuccessful pursuit, and took up his march 
again on the main road, where he next encoun- 
tered Mr. J. Eddy, with a horse and wagon, He 
threw up the whole establishment in the same 
way as before, smashed the wagon, killed the 
horse, and wounded Mr, Eddy. He threw the 
horse twenty feet over a fence into the adjoining 
lot, then broke down the fence, went over and 
picked up the dead horse and deposited him in 
the road, where he had first met him, 
one other horse, and pursued another, who fled to 
a barn; the elephant followed, but at the door 
was met by a fierce bull dog, which bit his leg 
and drove him off. Once on the route, the keeper 
being ahead of him, saw him plunge over a wall 
and make for a house. 
house first, hurried the frightened people within 


to the upper story, and providing himself with an | 


axe, succeeded in driving off the furious beast. 


The elephant finally exhausted his strength, and | 


He killed | 


The keeper got into the) 


ature. Near Cape Horn the limit of vision is 
about ten fathoms—-sixty feet. 





Selected, 
“1 have a great mind.” 

“T have a great mind,” said Jeffery Jones, as he 
sat alone by the fire, looking listlessly at the live 
coals, and the flickering flame; “I have a great 
mind to do it to-morrow.” 

The case to which Jeffery alluded was this. He 
| had an aged relation to whom he had acted un- 
kindly, nay, very unkindly, and what was worse, 
he had never acknowledged his fault. As he sat 
by the fire on, the last night of the year, reflecting 
on various events, his conscience smote him, and 
then it was that, feeling compunction for the fact, 
he thought about writing to his relative and con- 
fessing his fault. Ihave a great mind,” said he, 
“to do it to-morrow.” 

Now the great misfortune of it is, that when 
one says he has “ a great mind” to do a thing, his 
mind is seldom or ever great enough to do it. He 
merely means that he has some inclination to do 
it, but this by no means amounts to an intention. 
So it was with Jeffery Jones, He had pen, ink, 
and paper within his reach, and his time was at 
his own disposal; why, then, could he not write 
his letter that night as well as in the morning? 

As Jeffery continued looking at the fire and 
musing on things gone by, he remembered, also, 
that a neighbour of his had done him an injury, 
though not intentionally, It is true that he had 
endeavoured to atone for it, and earnestly implored 
to be forgiven, but this forgiveness had never been 
granted. The last night of the year however was 
not a time to be implacable, so the thought of call- 
ing on his neighbour in a kindly spirit occurred to 
him. “I have a great mind,” said he, “ to call 
on him to-morrow.” 

It was but six o’clock when he said this; why, 
then, could he not have put on his hat and great 
coat and seen his neighbour at once? He would 
then have healed the wounded heart of another, 
and afforded satisfaction to his own, 

As Jetfrey Jones went on in his cogitations, it 
}occurred further to his memory that a few days 
before a case of great distress had been mentioned 
to him, A poor, deserving woman, well brought 
up, had, by the sickness and death of her husbaud, 
|been reduced to extremity, so that a little tempo- 
rary assistance was required toenable her to keep 


ones, 
|her, but some one was wanted to take the lead. 


own purse the required sum without inconvenience, 
or by the effort of an hour he might have obtained 
it from others, but he neglected to take either 
course. The last night of the year brought the 





laid himself down in the bushes, about two miles | 


from Slade’s Ferry. 
chains and carried over the ferry to Fail River. 
A part of the time he ran at the rate of a mile in 
three minutes. $700 were paid in damages. 





jintended to do, “I have a great mind,” said he, 
“to go to her in the morning.” 


twenty-five fathoms, or one hundred and fifty feet, |in doing nothing. 
and the temperature at that depth 89 degrees | ditional charm to his fireside; a comfortable tea 
The peculiar transparency of this|and a hot supper drove away from his thoughts 
spot (in the Pacific Ocean) he attributes to its free- | his aged relative, his penitent neighbour, and the 
dom from admixture with the comparatively tur-|poor widow; and Jeffery Jones retired to a downy 


The cold weather gave an ad- 


bed, very little affected with other people’s miseries. 

The morrow came and brought with it its occu. 
pations and its cares; and though Jeffery was in 
a great degree, a man of leisure, he found enough 
business of one kind or another to engage his at- 
tention ; absorbed by the events of the passing 
hours, the reflections of the preceding night no 
longer held a place in his memory. 

A week or two of the new year had flown before 
Jeffery Jones gave himself the trouble to inquire 
after the widow, and he then learned that as no 
one had stepped forward in her favour, the land. 
lord had distrained upon her for rent, and the poor 
broken-hearted woman with her little ones, had 
departed no one knew where. 

Go get thee to thy comforts, Jeffery Jones; eat, 
drink, and sleep, if thou canst, without compunc- 
tion; but for all this thou art not guiltless con- 
cerning the fatherless and the widows, ‘ Blessed 
is he that considereth the poor: the Lord will 
deliver him in time of trouble—the Lord ‘will 
strengthen him upon the bed of languishing: 
thou wilt make all his bed in his sickness,” Psa. 
xli, 1, 3. 

It might, perhaps, be as much as three or four 
months after this, for the hawthorn tree was then 
in blossom, and the birds were singing, when the 
news came suddenly upon Jeffery Jones that his 
neighbour had left the country for Canada, hav- 
ing declared that if one thing more than another 
oppressed his mind on quitting his native land, it 
was the circumstance of his never having obtain- 
ed the forgiveness of the neighbour whom he had 
unintentionally injured. 

And so, Jeffery, thou hast allowed thy neigh- 
bour to cross the wide seas with an arrow in his 
heart, though with a ‘word of kindness thou 





her house over her head, and support her little) 
There were many who were ready to help | 


Jeffery Jones was rich enough to spare from his| 


matter home to him, and he began to think of 
Here he was secured with| going to the poor woman and telling her what he/ great, though a common error. When our plough. 


mightest have removed it, and poured oil and 
balm into his wounds, 

Thou hast prepared bitter herbs for thy repast, 
and planted thorns in thy pillow. “If thy 
brother trespass against thee, rebuke him; and 
if he repent, forgive him. And if he trespass 
against thee seven times in a day, and seven 
times in a day turn again to thee saying, I re- 
pent: thou shalt forgive him.” Luke xvii. 3, 4. 

It was when the reapers were at work with 
their sickles, and binding the sheaves in the 
ifields, that a letter with a black seal came to 
Jeffery Jones, which made his heart misgive him, 
[t was, as he feared, to say that his aged relation, 
to whom he had acted unkindly, was dead, 

And what thinkest thou now, Jeffery? The 
|poor widow wandered away in her distress with- 
out thine aid; thy neighbour left his country 
without the consolation of thy forgiveness ; and 
thy aged relation has been called away from the 
world without an acknowledgment from thee of 
\thine unkindness. Truly thou hast encompassed 
| thyself about with many sorrows, 

To waste that time in profitless musing, which 
ought to be employed in benevolent action, is a 


|. . . . . 
ing and sowing is ideal, our harvest is not likely 


to be real. We may point the finger of reproach 


O Jeffery ! Jeffery ! hadst thou had the cause of and derision at Jetiery Jones: but are we our- 


the poor woman at thy heart, thou wouldst have 


selves free from his sinful infirmity? Do our 


Transparency of the Ocean.—Commander| gone that very hour; the fatherless might then|deeds equal our determinations! and are we 


Glynn, of the United States Navy; has furnished 
the American Scientific Association an interesting 
paper on this subject. The lowest depth at which 


objects are visible from the surface, under the|cheerful fire and well-swept hearth, having a! 


averaa 


|have blessed thee, and the widow have put thy 
|name in her prayer, 
Jeffery Jones mused another hour or two by his 


aware that he who deters till to-morrow the duty 
of to-day, risks the hazard of never doing it at 


all? 





Reader, time is hastening on with giant strides, 
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and eternity with all of us is well nigh at hand = If 


thou hast a fault to confess, an injury to forgive, | 
or a kindness to perform, be not content with! 
having “a great mind” to do it, but set about it) 


with all thy heart, and let it be done directly,— 


Remembering, in this world of sin and sorrows, 
That one “ to-day” is worth a score “ to-morrows.” 


O. H. 





BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


Twenty-fith Annual Report of the Bible Asso- 
ciation of Friends in America, 





| Within the limits of some of them, there appears | adds nothing to the general wealth. With theex- 
to be still room for a good deal of labour, before | ception of rent, they pay out nothing, subsisting, 
every member of the Society of Friends, capable tas they do, only upon rice and dried fish, a year’s 
of reading, shall be furnished with a good copy of supply of which they bring with them from home, 
| the Bible. Their money is all carefully hoarded, with the 
| In others there is not much remaining to be|hope of enjoying its benefits upon their return to 
done in that respect, but we think it highly desir-|China, But this is not all. * They are even worse 
| able that Auxiliaries thus favourably circum-|than useless. ‘They have, by a powerful combi. 
|stanced, should keep up their organization, and nation among themselves, secured a position where 
continue their interest in this work of Christian | they may set at defiance the mandates of the courts, 
/benevolence, We feel the value of their aid and Crimes committed by them go unpunished for 
(co-operation, and would suggest that when the| want of witnesses sufficiently courageous to lestify 
wants of our own members are adequately pro-|in the face of their threats and intimidations, and 


The Managers report, that there has been sold | vided for, they should in the exercise of a just perjury is so common among them, that the Recor. 
or gratuitously disposed of during the past year, | discretion, in some measure extend the sphere of der considers it his duty never to render a con. 


2369 bibles, 1267 testaments, and 164 copies ol (their operations, more particulariy among those | viction on uncorroborated Chinese evidence. From 


testarnents and psalms, Of these, 12!9 bibles, | 
and 919 testaments, have been furnished to Auxi- 
liary Associations, for gratuitous distribution or 
sale at low prices, at their discretion. An edition 
of 1500 copies of the Reference Bible, one of 2000 
of the School Bible, and one of 2000 of the 24mo. | 
Testament, have been printed during the same| 


who, though not in membership with Friends, yet| these accounts, it would appear that the Chinese, 
attend our religious meetings. ‘The wants of their jor at least the lower classes of them, by no means 
coloured neighbours, may with great propriety be| furnish a desirable addition to the motley popula. 
investigated and supplied, and we apprehend not/tion of our Pacific shore. 

unfrequently other cases will come to their kuow- 


= : z — 
ledge, in which they have reason to believe dona- | 


Selected. 


tions of the Sacred Volume will conler a benefit 





period, 

A statement of the Treasurer’s account, exhibit- | 
ing the receipts and disbursements, is herewith | 
submitted; and also an account of the stock of) 
books on hand. 

Our esteemed friend Margaret Sheppard, lately | 
deceased, bequeathed $500 to the Association, and 
this sum has been paid to our Treasurer. It is| 
expected that the legacy of $1000 bequeathed by | 
our late esteemed friend John Paul, and payable 
on the decease of his widow, will soon be received. 
lt is intended that the amount of these legacies| 
shall be invested, so as to increase the permanent | 
funds of the Association. 

Reports have been received from 12 Auxili-| 
aries, viz., Vassalborough, Maine; Burlington, 
New Jersey ; Philadelphia, Fairfield, Chesterfield 
and Alum Creek, Ohio; White Lick, Concord, 
Hamilton and White Water, Indiana; Salem and | 
Three River, Iowa. 

One new Auxiliary Association has been recog- 
nized since the last annual meeting, viz.: that of 
Concord, Indiana. From a number of them, no 
reports have been received, but an examination 
of those which have come to hand, shows that 
our friend=, who are willing to co-operate with us 
in various parts of this widely extended country, 
continue sensible of the interest and importance 
of the work in which we are jointly engaged. 

The gratuitous distribution to the more distant 
Auxiliaries appears to have been acceptable and 
useful, as will be shown by a few extracts from the 
reports. One Auxiliary says; ‘* We desire sin- 
cerely to express our most grateful feelings to you, 
for your very liberal supply of biblesand testaments, 
to us the past year, thereoy placing in our power the | 
means of doing much good.” Another; ‘* We be- 
lieve that much good has arisen to Friends within 
our limits, through our feeble endeavours to promote | 
the circulation of the Holy Scriptures.” Another ; 
** We can most thankfully acknowledge the recep- 
tion of a box of Bibles and ‘Testaments from the 
Managers, which has enabled us to furnish some 
families and several individuals with good Bibles| 
and Testaments, which have generally been 
thankfully received. We have an extensive field 
of labour open before us, situated as we are in a| 
new country, and many of us with young and 
rising families, and in but limited circumstances, | 
yet we do not feel like relaxing our labours in the| 
cause we have so recently embarked in, but,| 
owing to our wide spread borders and frequent| 
immigration, we have but little hopes of soon) 





upon the recipients. We would repeat the invita- 
tion heretofore extended to Friends in those neigh- 
bourhoods where no Auxiliaries have been formed, 


THE WORLD IS NOT THINE FRIEND. 
Lo where a crowd of “ Pilgrim’s toil” 

Yon cragged steeps among! 
Strange their attire, and strange their mein, 


| of Managers, 





ai r 6 »gg?? r. 
or where they have been suffered to decline, to an Aa cepe Gay Sgr ae 


examination of the subject, and can assure them 
of the cordial co-operation and aid of this Asso- 
ciation, if they feel disposed to join in this labour 
of love, Notwithstanding the endeavours used 
lor years past, to ascertain and supply the wants 
of Friends generally, we apprehend there may 
still be localities where no Auxiliaries exist, and 
yet where the members of our religious Society 
are but imperlectly furnished with the sacred 
writings, In such places, Auxiliary Associations 
might be formed to great advantage, and Our dear 
Friends who may engage in the performance of 
this Christian duty, may, it is to be hoped, be 
themselves benefitted by the closer attention they 
will probably thus be induced to give to the Holy 
Scriptures, which “ are able to make wise unto 
salvation through faith, which is in Christ Jesus,” 

Signed on behalf and by direction of the Board 


Their eyes with bitter streaming tears 
Now bend towards the ground, 

Now ’rapt, to heaven their looks they raise, 
And bursts of joy resound. 


And hark! a voice from ’midst the throng, 
Cries, “ Stranger wouldst thou know 

Our name, our race, our destined home, 
Our cause of joy or woe? 


“ Our country is Emanuel’s land ; 
We seck that promised soil ; 
The songs of Zion cheer our hearts, 
While strangers here we toil. 


“ Our aching hearts do oft o’erflow, 
Our eyes oft bathed in tears, 
Yet nought but heaven our hopes can raise, 
And naught but sin our fears. 


“The flowers that spring along the road, 
We scarcely stoop to pluck ; 
We walk o’er beds of shining ore, 
Nor waste one wishful look. 
Wurm Bertie, Secretary. i 
Philada., Fourth mo. 13th, 1854. ie oe the path our Master trod, 
e bear the cross He bore, 
And every thorn that wounds our feet, 
Has wounded Him before !” 





SoMMARY OF THE TREASURER’s ACCOUNT, 


Payments. 


For Salary, Printing, &c. &e. . 3930 10 
Balance on hand Fourth mo, 7th, 1854, 544 15 


Our powers are oft dissolved away 
In ecstasies of love ; 

And while our bodies wander here, 
Our souls are fix’d above ! 


$4474 25 We purge our mortal dross away, 
inlaid tefining as we run; 
Receipts And whilst we die to earth and sense, 
saiieeineiahiieaiiea ? _ 2855 03! Our heaven is here begun! 


nee cae 
500 00 Wonderful Eggs.—In 1848, in consequence of a 
500 gg | land slip on the side of a hill in Madagascar, in 
the county of the Sakalaves, the eggs and bones 
$4474 95, |ofan immense bird were brought to light. In1850, 

5] 

._______ |two eggs and some fragments of bones were sent 
to France, and placed in the Museum of Natural 
History, at the Jardin des Plantes. M. Geoffrey 
The Chinese in California.—The San Fran-|St.Hilaire declared these eggs and bones to belong 
cisco editors do not seem to hold their celestial|to a species to which he gave the name of Ephy- 
brethern from across the ocean in very high esti-|noris, Captain Armange of the French merchant 
mation. ‘The Commercial says, that within the| service, has just brought home two others of these 
past years the Chinese population in that city has|eggs, and he declares that the Malgaches assured 
increased very rapidly, so that now a person pass-|him in the most positive manner, that a huge 
ing through some large sections of that city might/bird still exists in the interior of the island, and 
easily imagine himself among the low streets of that it was able to carry off a cow. Up to 
Canton or Hong Kong. Nauseous odours, horrid | the present time no fact has come to light in sup- 


caterwaulings, and dirt and filth in abundance,| port of that assertion. One of the two eggs now 


Lehigh Loan belonging to Sinking 
Fund, paid off by the Company, 
Legacy of Margaret Sheppard, . ‘ 

















being able to supply all our members with the) 
Sacred volume.” 


characterize the localities where they reside, ‘Their | brought home contains, Captain Armange declares, 
occupations are generally of a character which|a litre and a half more than those inthe Museum. 
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For ** The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


THOMAS LLOYD, 
(Continued from page 316.) 


The records of the meetings for discipline in 
Philadelphia show, that Thomas Lloyd was held | 
in high estimation by his brethren, inasmuch as| 
of committees appointed on cases of importance | 
he was usually one, We do not purpose fol-| 
lowing him through all the difficulties of his| 
public life. It is enough to say, that he was for | 
many years much employed therein, and that) 
whilst conscientiously fulfilling what he believed 
his duty, his motives were not always properly | 
appreciated by some, and he suffered unmerited 
reproach. As one of the council we find him very 
generally at his post, being absent from but two! 
meetings during the year 1684, About the) 
Eleventh month of 1684 he married Patience | 
Story, of New York, and in that city appears to| 
have resided for several years, although he con- | 
tinued to attend to his duties in Pennsylvania, as 
one of the council, as president of the council, 
as deputy-governor, and as master of the rolls, | 
which offices he at different times held, At his| 
dwelling in New York, a meeting for worship 
was sometimes held, and it seems likely from 
some ancient documents, that Flushing Monthly 
Meeting was held there for a time, occasion- 
ally, or periodically. We find in the Sixth} 


Month, 1686, that Casper Hoet and Elizabeth 
Delaplaine having been allowed to marry by 
Flushing Monthly Meeting, consummated the mar- 
riage at the house of Thomas Lloyd, in the city of 
New York. ® the previous Third month, his 


own daughter Hannah was married in a meeting | 
held at the house of John Bowne, at Flushing. 
This may indicate that the “ Weekly Meeting” 
in the house of ‘Thomas Lloyd, was established | 
between the Third and the Sixth months, 1686. 

Although not employed on society matters in| 


1684 to the middle of 1689, during which time) 
his residence was probably at New York, ‘Thomas 
Lioyd still regularly attended Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, and was therein frequently appointed to 
prepare epistles. After his return to Philadelphia | 
to reside, we find him much made use of in all 
departments of religious Society there. 

He was a steady opposer of George Keith, and 
for his faithfulness to his religious duty towards 
that apostate, he suffered much contumely. His 
friends say that all the difficulties and trials he 
met with in his native land were small “ com- 
pared to the many and great exercise, grief and 
sorrow he met withal, and went through in Penn-| 
sylvania. It is hard to declare what we have! 
known of them; he with much meekness and| 
patience bore all, and we are well satisfied his| 
reward is great with the Lord. ‘The revilings, 
the great provocations, the bitter and wicked lan- 
guage and rude behaviour, which the Lord gave 
him patience to bear and overcome ; he reviled not 
again, nor took any advantage, but loved his ene- | 
mies, and prayed for them that dispitefully abused | 
him,” 

One source of trial to Thomas Lloyd and other} 
faithful Friends in America, was the fact, that 
some of their beloved brethren in the Truth, in 
England, did not at first detect the bitterness of) 
spirit, and departures in doctrine of George) 
Keith. These were at first inclined to think that} 
the open contention of George was as much the 
effect of heat of his zealous opponents, as of any 
thing wrong in his belief or in actions. William 








|taken with a malignant fever. His pain was very 


Penn, in one of his off hand letters written before 
he understood the condition of things, does not 
hesitate to attribute the difference to a puerile 
vanity of scholarship between George Keith and | 
Thomas Lloyd. He soon saw the unsoundness| 
of this view, and withdht doubt he sincerely regret- | 
ted having penned such a sentiment. 

The reproaches of open apostates, the cold ac- 
cusation of too much zeal from misinformed | 
friends, the insinuation of more unworthy motives, 
were all borne by Thomas Lloyd, with Christian | 
patience. Le lived to know that his firm stand| 
against Keith was at last appreciated in England, | 
and the love and respect of the honest-hearted on| 
the American continent, were much drawn to him. 

In the Fifth month, 1688, his daughter Rachel 
was married with his consent to Samuel Preston, | 
at Lewes, in Sussex county, on the Delaware. | 
This match was satisfactory to Thomas Lloyd. 
Samuel Preston was a valuable Priend, and 
Rachel was an exemplary and worthy woman. 
In the First month, 1694, his daughter Mary was 
married to Isaac Norris, in Philadelphia, ‘The 
prominent station so long held by the father of 
the bride, perhaps occasioned many to be at the 
meeting on the day of the marriage, who were 
not accustomed to be at such a place. Among) 
these some disturbance took place, which one) 
of the followers of George Keith made a subject of | 
complaint against Thomas Lloyd, to George} 
Whitehead and Friends in England. When the 
members of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting heard 
of this charge, they directed a letter to be adressed 
to George Whitehead, clearing their beloved 
Friend, then gathered to his everlasting rest, from 
all blame in the matter, 

It appears that Thomas Lloyd never heard of| 
this attack on his Christian character, On the| 
5th day of the Seventh month, 1694, he was! 


severe, but the Lord was with him, enabling him 
to bear it all with much patience, His bodily powers 
however rfipidly failed under the disease, and it 
was svon evident that his death drew nigh, Many 
Friends, notwithstanding the malignancy of the 
disease, were gathered in his chamber, a short 
time before his departure, to whom he addressed 
the following comforting expressions, ‘“ Friends, 
I love you all, and | am going from you; I die in 
unity and in love with all faithful Friends. 1) 
have fought a good fight, and have kept the faith, 
which stands not in the wisdom of words, but in 
the power of God. I have fought not for strife! 
and contention, but for the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the simplicity of the gospel. 1! 
lay down my head in peace, and [ desire you| 
may all do so. Friends, farewell all!” Ad.) 
dressing Griffith Owen, he said, “I desire thee| 
to mind my love to Friends in Old England, if 
thou livest to go over to see them. I have lived 
in unity with them, and do desire the Lord-to) 
keep them all faithful to the end, in the simplicity 
of the gospel.” 

After six days’ sickness, his Friends add, | 
“ it pleased the Lord to remove him to himself, out | 
of the serrow, grief, and troubles of this world, 
to the kingdom of everlasting joy and peace, 
which is his great gain, although great loss to 
this country.” He died, Seventh month 10th, 
1694, in the fifty-fourth year of his age, 


Philip Henry recommended it as a good rule, | 
to lay by for charity in proportion to the circum- 
stances: as it will be easier to lay out in charity, | 
and we shall be more apt to seek for opportunities | 
of doing good, when we have money lying by us, | 
of which we have said, * This is not our own, but | 

"s ” 


the poor’s. 





For “The Friend.” 
FRUITS OF QUAKERISH, 

In reflecting on the great changes in reference 
to the observance of many of the requirements of 
the Christian religion, that have manifested them- 
selves within the last two hundred years, more 
especially among its professors in Great Britain 
and America, it is very observable that nearly all 
of them are upon those points of doctrine and 
practice, which were opened on the minds of our 
early Friends by their Divine Master, which he 
called on them to preach to the people, and for 
which they were first scoffed at and derided, and 
afterwards imprisoned and persecuted many even 
unto death, 

The fundamental doctrine of the indwelling of 
the Holy Spirit as a light and a guide for man; 
the obligation resting on him to obey its teachings 
under all circumstances, and the inalienable right 
to liberty of conscience necessarily flowing from 
it; the testimony against war; that against oaths ; 
that against slavery ; the development of the true 
relations subsisting between a community and the 
individuals composing it, and the obligation to 
perform, with promptness and liberality, the du- 
ties growing out of those relations; each and all 
of these were either specifically proclaimed by 
George Fox and his coadjutors, or immediately 
sprung from the principles which they spread 
broadcast over the land, which were nurtured by 
their sufferings, and which many of them sealed 
with their blood, Within the last few years, 
many among other religious professors, in reviews 
ing the progress of society and the advances 
made by it in the discharge of its civil and religi- 
ous obligations, have admitted the debt it owes to 
those worthy sons of the morning; the world has 
condescended to acknowledge to a certain extent 
the grievous wrong it inflicted on them, and 
stands ever ready to welcome with its blandest 
smile, every advance that Friends are willing to 
make towards fellowship with it. 

lt is perhaps difficult to estimate how large a 
portion of the changes alluded to are attributable 
to the extraordinary enlightenment of early 
Friends, thetr unflinching dedication to the cause 
of Truth, the faithfulness of the Society generally 
during the first hundred years of its existence 
and of very many of its members, down to the 
present day ; but it is still more difficult to con- 
ceive, to how much greater extent the world 
would have been changed for the better, had all 
those who have professed to believe in the same 
doctrines and testimonies that the early Friends 
promulgated, continued to walk consistent with 
their high profession, adorning the doctrince of 
God our Saviour; instead of so many of them 
abandoning the self-denying path whereinto we are 
all called ; and thus not only obscuring the light, 
it was intended we should diffuse on all around, but 
giving occasion of offence and stumbling to others 
who were seeking freedom from the thraldom of 


isin, and the yoke of ceremonial performances, 


Undoubtedly it was the will of Him who called 
us to be a people, that Friends should be living 
practical witnesses for the truth as it is in Him, 
illustrating the purity and spirituality of this last 
dispensation to man, and by bringing forth the 
fruits thereof in life and conversation, drawing 
others within the sacred enclosure, and thus 
spreading the kingdom of Christ in the earth, But 
the manner in which large numbers claiming the 
right of membership, are turning their backs on 
their high calling, vitiating the faith the Society 
has always prolessed, and assimilating with the 
world in their manners and mode of living, and 
even of conducting the affairs of the Society, has 
defeated, and is defeating the design of the Head 
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of the Church concerning it, and preventing the 
more wide dissemination of its principles and tes- 


timonies. wards, for about the space of thirty-eight years, 
John Griffith, in reference to these things, says, | until all that people had fallen, except Caleb and 
—‘*Is not the great design of the Almighty ob-| Joshua, men of upright — whom the Lord) 
vious, in gathering us as a people into his fold, to| honoured with being the leaders of an entirely 
sit under his teachings, and consequently under|new people to possess the land. Cannot the| 
his glorious manifestation, showering upon us|empty formal professors amongst us, who, under 
great plenty of rain from above, and heavenly |great pretensions, have suffered a heart of un- 
dew as upon Hermon’s hills, that we might be as/| belief, a rebellious heart, that has departed from the 
the garden of the Lord, full of fruitful plants and |living God, and embraced this present world, read | 
fragrant flowers, sending forth a sweet smell, yea,| their own condemnation in this account? Shall} 
to be as a fountain of gardens, and wells of living |they ever enter into the heavenly Canaan, or be 
water, and streams from the goodly beautiful | accounted worthy to carry on his glorious work 
mountains of Lebanon. It is written, ‘ Out of the|in the earth? No, verily ; but they must fall into! 
belly of him that believes, shall flow rivers of liv-| great condemnation, except they repent and re- 
ing water.’ By this it plainly appears, that the| deem their misspent time, and another people be 
Lord’s chosen people are like conduits, channels, | raised to maintain this glorious cause, to whom 
or water-spouts, to convey the water of life into| the Calebs and Joshuas ‘in our Society will be as| 
the wilderness, that it may become a fruitful field, | leaders and directors; like Priscillas and Aquilas, 
and that the desert land may come to rejoice, and|to expound unto them, who inquire the way to 
blossom as a rose; also into the sea, viz. amongst |Sion, the way of the Lord more perfectly ; for | 
the nations, languages, tongues and people, to heal |am fully persuaded, our Society will not cease to 
the fishes that are in this sea, the backsliders and | be a people, nor the glory ever depart therefrom 
distempered of mankind, wholly, as it did from the Jewish, and in a great 
“ But oh, how slowly doth this work go on!|degree the lapsed Christian church.” 
and what a little progress it hath yet made, to| Notwithstanding the degeneracy this worthy | 
what was expected by those valiants, who first) man then saw among the members in his beloved 
engaged against Babylon in the morning of our|Society, he jet had faith to believe a remnant!| 
day, and made that kingdom shake! Many under| would be preserved faithful to their God, who 
the same profession in this day, are turned against|should be as a seed, and to whom in time others| 
the Truth, and at the same time that they pretend| would be gathered, until the ranks that were 
to maintain its cause, are supporting and strenyth-| broken by the desertion of those who rebelled | 
ening the kingdom of Babylon in all their power, |against the Truth, should be filled up, and an| 
which is exceeding strange, and perhaps would|army prepared, as in the beginning, to uphold | 
not be believed by hundreds that really are doing | pure Christianity, and to make war in righteous- 
it, The reason is, they first of all have taken|ness against the man of sin, He remarks, “1 
some draughts of the wine, out of Babylon’s golden | have no doubt but that a pzople will be preserved 
cup, whereby they are so intoxicated, as not to know | from generation to generation, to contend earnestly 
what they are doing ; so that, when they think they | for the faith once delivered to the saints, and to 
are serving God, they are serving satan, Were not maintain the same with the doctrines and prin- 
the Jews drunk with this cup, when they dreamed |ciples resulting therefrom, so eminently revived 
that God was their father, and at the same time] in our predecessors, and most surely believed by 
were in reality of their father the devil, doing his}us. So that when it shall please the Lord to 
works, when they thought they were doing God’s| awaken the nations, there will be no occasion to 
works? This woful mistake has been, and is | expect new discoveries or other manifestations, but 
almost general among mankind, When they |the Lord will show where he feeds his flock, and 
suppress the measure of grace in themselves, and | where they lie down at noon,” 
drink a few draughts as above-said, they are then 
fit to follow anti-christ whithersoever he will lead 
them, But he will take care, not to have much 
cross to the will of the flesh in his religion, lest 
they should be tempted to leave him; that being| Yea, the sparrow hath found a house, and the swallow 
the very reason of the violence they have offered | 4 nest for herself, where she may lay her young, even 
to the divine Witness, which formerly rose up| oe altars, O Lord of hosts, my King, and my God.— 
a . . . salm, Ixxxiv. 3, 
against them in their minds, viz., because they | F 


and for the destruction of their enemies, But) 
what a long wilderness travel they had alter- 
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BIRDS’ NESTS AND SONGS. 








coming down from the clouds towards the spot 
which has promoted all these outpourings of joy 
and of gladness, He has had his loved partner 
the whole time in his eye, nor once lost sight of 
the nest, while he was ascending and descending, 

Human calendars often fail ; but in some coun. 

tries the well-known notes of the lark and the 
cuckoo become to the husbandman the true com. 
mencement of the season. But the smaller birds 
mark it with the greatest distinctness: the red. 
breast, the wren, and the thrushes, earliest sing 
their midday notes, and often before.the summer 
strangers come. 
Our little wrens are certainly remarkable for the 
loudness of their tunes, compared with the little 
body whence they issue, This disproportion be. 
tween the voice of a bird and its size is very 
striking and wonderful. Peacocks can make a 
louder noise than a lion, and the diminutive wren 
than many an animal, What musical instrument 
of its size can equal the canary, the nightingale, 
or the mocking-bird; especially the latter, the 
prince of all songsters ? 

Singing, among the feathered tribes, is the pre- 
rogative of the male, Not so with man. The 
toil of incubation, and the fatigue of nursing the 
helpless brood, becomes the duty of the female 
bird. But to cheer these Jabours and to support 
her under them, their all-wise Creator has given 
song to her faithful companion, At first it is the 
voice of affection and love—then cheers the hours 
of her confinement, and becomes also the notes 
of security. While she is hatching, he sits upon 
some near branch, and thus continues to watch and 
to sing. As long as he is heard, she rests in per- 
fect security. As some poet expresses it— 


“Most blest when most uggeen.” 


Let any danger approach or intrude, in a moment, 
‘all of a sudden, these cheerful notes stop—the 
most certain signal for his companion to take care 
of herself and young, 

The nests of small birds show more contrivance 
than the larger, and are generally warmer and 
deeper. Their eggs, liable to cool quickly, require 
this increased warmth and protection, Hence, 
too, the mother is so constant on the nest, which 
the male occupies when his mate is obliged to ab- 
sent herself, seeking food. Within a few days | 
have noticed the first humming-birds of this sea- 
son—the least, but the most beautiful of all birds, 
They are most innocent and sportive, and delight 
|to luxuriate among the brilliant flowers of a honey- 
‘suckle now blooming at the end of my cottage, 
| 


—crimson, varying like an opal in different lights 





saw if they followed that, the cross must betaken| Since I wrote a few days ago, our feathered 
up, and self must be denied. At this they have| visitors have much increased in numbers, variety, 
stumbled; and although little sense is at present}and songs. All of them are busy with their 
retained thereof, by reason of their intoxication,| nests. 1 can now watch around my cottage the 
yet when they are summoned before the judg-| blue-bird, the wrens, the catbird, and the robin, 





ment-seat of Christ, and the books come to be/|industriously employed in this important business | 


opened, all will then see things as they really are, of their lives. In the adjoining field, the meadow 
which do not at all change their natures, though, lark is at the same work, She builds on the 
by the defect in the capacity belore described,| ground, beneath some turf, to hide and shelter her 
they be not seen or understood, dwelling. 

** It is worthy to be remembered, and deeply| With the music of this bird comes its mirth and 
pondered by great numbers in our Society, that | many pleasing associations ; the verdant fields, the 
it was the rebellion and unfaithfulness of the chil- | grove, the golden break of day and the early 
dren of Israel, that was the cause of their being | matin hour, the fluttering from branch to branch, 
turned back again into a barren, doleful, howling|the soaring in the air, and the answering of its 
wilderness, when near the borders of the land of| young. ‘These united, elevate and cheer the mind, 
promise, They doubtless might then have enter-|and hence it is so delightful to behold the lark 
ed, subdued the idolatrous inhabitants, and taken| warbling upon the wing, and elevating its notes 
full possession thereof, had they believed in and| while soaring, until the little musician seems lost 
obeyed the mighty Jehovah, who with an out-|inthe immense height towards the heavens, The 
stretched arm had brought them out of the land of| strains continue, although the singer himself is 
Egypt, dividing the Red Sea in mercy to them,|unseen, Then he descends with a swell, while 


—black, and glossy greenish brown, which silks 
| and velvets cannot imitate? Their heads are small, 
| with very little round eyes, and black asjet, They 
seem to be never still, andsuse their wings with, 
‘such rapid motion that you cannot discern their 
|colours, except by their glittering. Visiting flower 
lafter flower, they extract its honey with “theis 
\little forkéd tongues, as if with a kiss, The 
rapid motion of their wings produces a humming 
sound: hence their names, Not less curious 
|are the nests of these birds, suspended in the air, 
‘at the point of an orange, pomegranite, or citron- 
|tree. They are about the size of a hen’s egg, 
/cut in two, admirably contrived, and warmly lined 
with cotton, The bird lays two eggs at a time, 
while as snow, with yellow specks ; and during 
\the short interval when she quits her work for 
food, the male takes her place, The eggs are so 
small, that a short exposure to the cold would in- 
|jure them, At the end of twelve days the nestling 


| appears, about the size of a blue-bottle fly. 
The visits of these migratory birds become visits 


What canequal their changeable coloured feathers - 
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THE FRIEND. 





of joy and mercy to man. The same swallow 
which 


“ Twitters from the straw-built sheds,” 


there shall be no end; but there will be an end 
of the devil’s, and of all that are out of Christ, 
who oppose it and him, whose judgment doth not 
linger and their damnation doth not slumber. 
Therefore in God and Christ’s light, life, Spirit 
and power, live and walk, that is over all (and 
the seed of it) in love, in innocence, and simpli- 
city. In righteousness and holiness dwell, and in 
his power and Holy Ghost, in which God’s king- 
dom doth stand, All children of new and heavenly 
Jerusalem, that is from above, and is free, with 
all her holy spiritual children, to her keep your 
eyes, As for this spirit of rebellion and opposi- 
tion that hath risen formerly and lately, it 1s ou: 
of the kingdom of God and heavenly Jerusalem ; 
and is for judgment and condemnation, with all 
its books, words and works. Therefore Friends 
there is enough for the wants of all. are to live and walk in the power. and Spirit of 

Their duty over, these feathered songsters, by| God that is over it, and in the Seed that will 
some secret impulse, will soon wing their way over) bruise and break it to pieces. In which Seed you 
land and sea, rising far above the storms of both.| have joy and peace with God, and power and 
Onward, still onward, they keep their steady) authority to judge it; and your unity is in the 
course, until they reach the happy desired shore,| ,ower and Spirit of God, that doth judge,it: All 
towhich an unseen hand had mercifully guided) God’s witnesses in his tabernacle go out against 
them. . it, and always have and will. 

We can easily imagine, in this wonderful flight,|_ Let no man live to self, but to the Lord, as 
a beautiful emblem of the race of the pious Chris-| they will die in him, and seck the peace of the 
tian, who seeks his rest in heaven, He listens to| church of Christ, and the peace of men in him, 
the voice, unheard by the outward ear, ‘* Behold| (or « blessed are the peace-makers.’ Dwell in the 
the place of your rest.” His views and hopes are pure, peaceable, heavenly Wisdom of God, that 
far beyord the regions of the earth, As he ad-|js gentle and easy to be intreated, that is full of 
vances, these disappear, until at last he enters the mercy ; all striving to be of one mind, heart, soul 
portals of the skies, rests at the feet of his Sav-|and judgment in Christ, having his mind and 
jour, and is singing hosannahs and hallelujahs Spirit dwelling in you, building up one another in 
with angels and blessed spirits before the throne) ihe love of God, which doth edify the body of 
of God. G. P. D. | Christ, his church, who is the holy Head thereof. 

The Clove, June, 1854. Glory to God through Christ, in this age and all 


of England and France during the summer, de- 
lights the dark sons of Africa in the winter, as they 
dart upon their insect prey, over the plains of that 
torrid continent, ‘The same cuckoo which stopped 
the little urchin on his way to the rural school, by 
his well-known lay, startles the ear of the young 
African savage, as he roams amid his native wilds 
and groves. 

Who, then, would not love and care for the 
birds? Our blessed Saviour noticed the sparrows 
even; and ** God heareth the ravens when they 
cry.” Drive them not from your trees and fruits, 
In the great storehouse of God’s beautiful creation 








A * ‘ 2 

Emanuel, God with us, Amen, over all, the 
beginning and the ending. In him live and walk, 
in whom you have lile eternal, 


For“ The Friend.” 
GOSPEL DISPENSATION, 
_ Jesus took Peter, John and James, and went up All children: of New Jerusalem, that descends 
into a mountain to pray, and as he prayed, his face) - above, the holy City, which the Lord and 
did * shine as the sun, and his raiment was white the Lamb is the light of, and is the Temple; in 
j | ’ 

one light; and there a — ae oe it they are born again of the Spirit. ‘These that 
oa Slias, talking with him.’ The apostles NS | come to heavenly Jerusalem, receive Christ; and 
sore afraid and not altogether comprehending | 
this heavenly appearance, Peter said to Jesus, | 
ee 7 _ sade lp eg gt Deaggeica es Fos that is from above, is their mother, 

‘ 1 a ; ? ie ene th 
Moses and one for Elias.’ While he was yet | Such come to heavenly Mount Sion and to the 





: é | innumerabl the spiriis of| 
speaking, a ‘ bright cloud overshadowed them ;\1"" able company of angels, to os 


and a voice came out of the cloud, saying, this is just men made perfect; and to the church of the 

my Beloved Son, hear him.’ sia ; : : 

a | w 2m, Ss a new 

Peter was writing to those who had obtained like|® God written upon them. So here i Ya 

; 2 . mother that bringeth forth a heavenly and spiri- 
precious faith with the apostles, and alluding to) S cnieundl There i hi di 

this memorable time, it is evident that he now a. anemone eee en ee eee 


understood that the dispensation of the Law and| no contention nor ‘strife in heavenly Jerusalem, 


the Prophets had passed away, that Jesus Christ | 20F im the body of Christ, which is made up of | 


was the adorable Head of the church, and that living rears a spiritual , house. Christ not 
the teaching of his holy Spirit, the light of the | divided, for in bim there ar ar ere a ran 
glorious gospel, was the more sure Wurd of pro-| ~ Saee on rage wd aa oe + habe — 
phecy, unto which they would do well to take | =o a oe re ~ahiaied aan a 
heed. ‘The apostle Paul having also seen clearly |" SP'"tt egy = i oe ewes aoe oe 
into the dispensation of the Gospel, in writing to Christ oe ee ee 

the Hebrews, says, ‘God, who at sundry times} New Jersey. 

and in divers manners, spake in time past unto 
the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last aL ' a 
days spoken unto us by his Son, whom he hath|8Me te work in good earnest, in preparing a vast 





appointed Heir of all things, by whom also he| Becropolis, having purchased 2116 acres at Guil-| 


made the worlds,’ 

George Fox, in his epistle for all the children 
of God every where, who are led by his Spirit, 
and walk in his Light, in which they have lile, 
unity and fellowship with the Father and the Son, 
and one with another, says, * All stand steadiast 
in Christ Jesus your Head, in whom you are all 
one, male and female, and know his government, 
of the increase of whose government and peace | 


ford, on which to construct a cemetery. 


— 
Written on a leaf containing the dying expres- 
sions of a distinguished servant of Christ :— 


“Thus weary seamen, as they ply 
Through dashing waves the labouring oar, 
Should they the wished for land descry, 
With shoutings bail the opening shore ; 
On hinder barks cast back an anxious eye, 
And raise the animating signal high !” 








other ages, who is the Rock and Foundation, the! 


he giveth them power to become the sons of 
God, and they are born again of the Spirit; so) 


= ’ . e | 
1 | living God w ve ve the name 
In alter-time when living G ritten in heaven, and ha 







Bending Timber —An exhibition and trial of 


the model machine of the Ship-timber Bending Com- 


pany, took place lately, at the office of the Com- 
pany, in Trinity Building, and was witnessed by 
a considerable number of ship-builders and other 
persons interested, Experiments were made with 
pieces of wood of various sizes, mostly of live 
oak, which were easily bent in any desired curve, 
without steaming. The leading principle in the 
process consists in the application of an “ end 
pressure” to the timber, at the same time that it 
is compressed and turned, thereby destroying the 
capillary tubes by forcing them into each other. 
The model employed was one twelfth of the size 
of the working machine. It is alleged that there 
is no longer a necessity for searching the forests 
for crooked sticks suitable for ship-building, as all 
timber, under the new process, is equally service- 
able; and it is claimed that the bent timber is 
stronger, and less liable to defect than the crooked 
and cross-grained pieces ordinarily selected. 
Cabinet-makers can also be furnished with ma- 
terials suitable for their purposes. A thick piece 
of black walnut was shown at the office, which 
has been bent in the form of an ellipsis, the two 
ends meeting, Mahogany, and other woods 
equally brittle, are said to bend with the same 
ease. So far as we observed, the spectators were 
well satisfied with the result of jhe trial, Mr. 
Jarvis, timber inspector and measurer at the Unit- 
ed States Navy Yard, Gosport, expresses the 
opinion that the whole frame of a ship, except 
perhaps the floor-timbers, will ultimately be bent 
in this way.—NV, Y. Jour. of Com. 





Christian love cannot be cultivated, nor envy 
| destroyed in our hearts, but by the power of the 
Holy Spirit. We may as well try to pull up by 
\the roots the oak of a century’s growth, or over- 
turn a mountain by our own strength, as to era- 
dicate the vice of envy from our hearts, without 
the aid of God’s own Spirit, that aid is promised to 
fervent and persevering prayer, and if we have 
|it not, the fault is our own, 
a o 

As thou walkest in the garden, dost thou ob- 
serve the slow motion of the shadow upon a dial 
there? It passes over the hour-lines with an im- 
perceptible progress, yet it will touch the last line 
of day-light shortly: so thy hours and moments 
move onward with a silent pace; but they will 
arrive, with certainty, at their last limit, how 
heedless soever thou art of their motion, and how 
| thoughtless soever thou mayst be of the improve- 
|ment of time, or the end of it, 


————s 


‘“* A good word is an easy obligation ; but not 


to speak ill, requires only our silence, which costs 
us nothing,” 


THE FRIEND. 
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It is with great regret we witness in many parts 








SIXTH MONTH 24, 1854. 





. \of the slaveholding States, evident tok f 
The people of the metropolis of London have oa ; aici ach 


| retrograde movement, in relation to the cruel and 
| oppressive system which exists in their midst, and 
which they appear not only desirous to cherist 
among themselves, but determined to spread 
throughout all the vast territory that is held under 
the government of the United States. There was 


a time when the advocates of the rights of the 
poor slaves were cheered with assurances, com- 
ing now and then from different quarters in the 
slave districts, that there were many therein, 
among the professors of the beniga religion of 
Christ, who clearly recognized the evils of the 
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unchristian system, and were steadily exerting| The following account of it we take from the 
their influence, so far as the law of the land would | Ledger : 

permit, to mitigate its horrors, and circumscribe| The Dreadful Earthquake at San Salvador.—Loss of Life. 
its existence, ‘These were ever ready to admit}—A circumstantial account of the terrible earthquake 
the direful effect slavery produces not only on the| which occurred at San Salvador, on the 16th of April 


. |last, is given in the government organ of San Salvador, 
bondsman, but upon the masters and the soil, as) which we find translated in the New York Herald. The 


well as. upon the social system that admitted it| work of destruction was accomplished in ten seconds. 
within its limits ; and though they plead the laws | The population of the city is about 25,000. San Salva- 
of their respective States as completely fetiering | dor is the capitol of the country of that name in Central 
their hands, and preventing them from making| Amrit has sured greatly i, pat times fom 
active exertions on behalf of the thousands in fet-| curred in the years 1575, 1593, 1625, 1656, and 1798. 
ters around them, yet they professed to hail with | Another, which occurred in 1839, shattered the city, and 
joy, the day, though but in distant prospect, | led the people to think of abandoning it. The volcano 
which would witness the breaking of every yoke, | has also, several times, thrown out sand, and threatened 


and letting the oppressed go free. We are will-| general devastation. But none of the earthquakes al- 


ing to hope there are many, very many, now in | luded to were comparable in violence with that now 
’ ’ | 


: ; : |recorded. ‘The event has inspired so profound a terror, 
the South, who entertain correct views of the evils | that the people do not propose to return again to the 
of slavery, and the obligation resting ou them to| same site, but to select a new locality for their capitol. 
strive for its amelioration and final removal from| uin of the City of San Salvador.—The night of the 
our country ; but their voices are hushed amid the | 16th of April, 1854, will ever be one of sad and bitter 


; memory for the people of Salvador. On that unfortunate 
guteries that attend the present onslaught on free- |night our happy and beautiful capital was made a heap 


dom, and on all who are defending her cause, Or/of ruins. Movements of the earth were felt on the 
pleading for the rights of the oppressed ; and in| morning of Holy Thursday, preceded by sounds like the 
the violence with which the arrogant pretentions | Tolling of heavy artillery over pavements, and like dis- 
of the slaveholders are urged, and the plea for | tant thunder. The people were a little alarmed in con- 


aoe 3 3 sequence of this phenomenon, but it did not prevent 
justice to the free States denounced and defied, them from meeting in the churches to celebrate the 


there is not found with many moral rectitude] solemnities of the day. On Saturday all was quiet, and 
and courage sufficient to withsiand the torrent of | confidence was restored. The people of the neighbour- 
evil, or maintajn the ground taken by them in | hood assembled, as usual, to celebrate the passover. 


better days. This is sorrowfully manifested by the | The night of Saturday was tranquil, as was also the 
action of the Inte * Conference of the Methodist | 
Church, South,” which it will be seen by the fol- 
lowing extract from the Journal published, at New | 
York, by that denomination of professing Chris- | 
tians, has expunged from their discipline the rule | 
that prohibited any of their members {rom purchas- 
ing or selling any slave for mere pecuniary profit. | 

The Methodists are a numerous body in the 
Southern States, and by their testimony against | 
slavery, imperfect as it confessedly was, did much 
towards modifying the public opinion there re- 
specting it. In an evil hour they have made a 
retrograde step, and the sorrowlul effects of it 
will, we venture to say, be felt for years to come, 


Southern General Conference—The Conference ad- 
journed on Wednesday evening, May 30th. The ordin- 
ation of the bishops-elect—Messrs. Pierce, Early, and 
Kavanaugh—took place on the afternoon of the 25th. 
On the morning of the same day a report of a committee, 
recommending that the section on slavery be expunged from 
the Discipline, was adopted by a rising vote, only one 
member being opposed. A resolution of the same re- 
port, which recommended striking out the clause in the 
General Rules which forbids the “‘ buying and selling of | 
men, women, and children, with intention to enslave 
them,” was laid on the table, but was taken up on the 
following day. After eonsiderable discussion a vote 
was taken, when 65 were found to be in favour of strik- 
ing out, and 42 against. As it required a two-thirds 
vote to change the General Rules, the resolution, though | 
it had a large majority, was lost. Another resolution | 
was then offered, declaring that the rule in question “ is | 
understood as referring exclusively to the slave trade as 
prohibited by the Constitution and laws of the United 
States.” - This was carried by a vote of 96 to 10. There- 


fore the General Rules of the M. E. Church, South, as | dark, funereal night, of a whole people clustering in the 
thus interpreted, tolerate any kind of slave-trading | 


which is not “prohibited by the Constitution and laws 
of the United States,” 





So numerous have been the recitals within the 
last year of earthquakes occurring in various 
parts of the globe, that it reminds us of the ex- 
pression of Cowper, in relation to their frequency 
in his time, 

“The old and crazy earth 
Has had her shaking fits more frequent, 
And foregone her usual rest.” 

We have however heard of none in the western 

world, in which the destruction was more imme- 


whole of Sunday. The heat, it is true, was considera- 
ble, but the atmosphere was calm and serene. For the 
first three hours of the evening nothing unusual occur- 
red; but at half-past nine a severe shock of an earth- 
quake, occurring without the usual preliminary noises, 
alarmed the whole city. Many families left their houses 
and made encampments in the public squares, while 
others prepared to pass the night in their respective 
court-yards. 
Finally, at ten minutes to eleven, without premonition 
of any kind, the earth began to heave and tremble with 
such fearful force that in ten seconds the entire city was 
prostrated. The crashing of houses and churches stun- 
ned the ears of the terrified inhabitants, while a cloud 
of dust from the falling ruins enveloped them in a pall 
of impenetrable darkness. Nota drop of water could 
be got to relieve the half-choked and suffocating, for the 
wells and fountains were filled up or made dry. The 
clock tower of the Cathedral carried a great part of the 
edifice with it in its fall. The towers of the church of 
San Francisco crushed the Episcopal Oratory and part 
of the palace. The church of Santo Domingo was 
buried beneath its towers, and the college of the As- 
sumption was entirely ruined. The new and beautiful 
edifice of the University was demolished. The Church 
of the Merced separated in the centre, and its walls fell 
outward to the ground. Of the private houses a few 
were left standing, but all were rendered uninhabitable. 
It is worthy of remark that the walls left standing are 
old ones; all those of modern construction have fallen. 
The public edifices of the government and city shared 
the common destruction. t 

The devastation was effected, as we have said, in the 
first ten seconds; for although the succeeding shocks 
were tremendous and accompanied by fearful rumblings 
beneath our feet, they had comparatively trifling results, 
for the reason that the first had left but little for their 
ravages. 

Solemn and terrible was the picture presented on that 





plazas, and on their knees crying with loud voices to 
heaven for mercy, or in agonizing accents calling for 
|their children and friends, whom they believed to be 
buried beneath the ruins! A heaven opaque and omi- 
nous; @ movement of the earth rapid and unequal, 
| causing a terror indescribable; an intense sulphurous 
odour filling the atmosphere, and indicating an ap- 
proaching eruption of the volcano; streets filled with 
ruins or overhung by threatening walls; a suffocating 
cloud of dust almost rendering respiration impossible. 
Such was the spectacle presented by the unhappy city 
on that memorable and awful night. 

A hundred boys were shut up in the college, many 


members.of the government, however, hastened to as- 
certain, as far as practicable, the extent of the catag. 
trophe, and to quiet the public mind. It was found that 
the loss of life had been much less than was supposed, 
and it now appears probable that the number of the 
killed will not exceed one hundred, and of wounded 
| fifty. Among the latter is the Bishop, who received q 
}severe blow on the head; the late President, Sefior 
| Duenas; a daughter of the President, and the wife of 
| the Secretary of the Legislative Chambers—the latter 
severely. 

The movements of the earth still continue, with 
strong shocks, and the people; fearing a general swal- 
lowing up of the site of the city, or that it may be 
| buried under some sudden eruption of the volcano, are 
hastening away. 





ITEMS OF NEWS. 


UNITED STATES.—The Grand “ Pacific Railroad 
Company” of New York appears to be a great cheat, 
Nominally nearly one hundred million dollars have been 
subscribed to the stock, really the whole property of all 
the subscribers would scarcely reach one million, one 
mill on a hundred dollars subscribed, has been paid in, 

Wheat crop in Indiana is suffering from fly ; in Mis. 
souri the crop is excellent. Wheat harvest is over in 
part of North Carolina, and the new grain is already in 
large quantities coming northward for a market. Morse’s 
Patent for the Telegraph has been extended for seven 
years. 

Pennsylvania.—Deaths in Philadelphia last week, 177, 
The new Mayor has prohibited by proclamation the 
keeping taverns open on the first day of the week, and 
declaring his intention to enforce ancient laws against the 
selling of spirits, segars, &c., on that day. In consequence 
the city was unusually quiet on the 18th. The proprie- 
tors of two or three hotels, and of a few taverns and small 
shops, have been arrested and bound over for violating 
the ordinance.—But little sale for flour. The market 
depressed, but prices have not given way much. Beef 
has fallen in all the Eastern cities. Money scarce, and 
of course stocks are low. 

New York.—Deaths in the city last week, 429; of 
these 57 were from Cholera. Number of deaths, from 
the beginning of the year to this time, 11,022; to the 
same period last year, 8,500. An increase of deaths of 
about 30 per cent.; the increase of population is from 
8 to 10 per cent. 


t 


RECEIPTS. 


Received Fourth mo. 14th of W. B. Oliver, for Avis Keen, 
$ 2, vol. 26 ; for Nathan Breed, $2, vol. 26; for Philip 
Chase, $4, vols. 26 & 27. 

———— 


Marriep, on the 15th instant, at Friends’ Meeting- 
House, Parkersville, Chester county, Pa., Cuarues J. 
Autey, of Philadelphia, to Martua D., daughter of Wil- 
liam and Phebe W. House, of Pocopson township, 
Chester county. 














Diep, on the 3d instant, of pulmonary consumption, 
Jos1an Leeps, in the 36th year of bis age. He bore the 
sufferings of a lingering illness with much patience and 
resignation to the Divine will. For some months pre- 
vious to his decease, he had given up all expectation of 
recovery, and spoke with entire composure of the ap- 
proaching event. A day or two before his close, being 
asked if he wished anything, he answered, “ No ; nothing 
but a little more patience and strength to carry me 
through, for which | must look to my heavenly Father.” 
Growing gradually weaker, he quietly passed away, 
leaving to his surviving family and friends the consoling 
belief, that their loss is his gain. 





, on the morning of the 15th instant, in the 74th 
year of her age, Ann E. Jenxs, a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 





INDIAN CIVILIZATION. 


The Committee for the Civilization and Improve- 
ment of the Indian natives, are desirous of engaging a 
Friend and his wife to assist in the care of the farm and 
family at the Boarding-school at Tunessassah. Also a 
suitable Friend to take charge of the School. 

Application may be made to Joseph Elkinton, No. 
377 South Second street; Thomas Evans, No 180 Arch 





invalids crowded the hospitals, and the barracks were 
full of soldiers. The sense of the catastrophe which 
must have befallen them gave poignancy to the first 





diate or more general than in the awful convul- 
sion that laid San Salvador in ryins, 


moments of reflection after the earthquake was over. 
It was believed that the at least a fourth part of the in- 
habitants had been buried beneath the ruins, The 


street. 
Philada., Fifth mo. 31st, 1854. 
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